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DESCRIPTIVE WRITING. 





Regarding the writings of those who have 
become noted as observers and descriptive 
writers, it has been remarked how singular it 
is that eminent success in those lines should 
be so rare, for apparently one has but to ob- 
serve closely and record accurately in order to 
be sure of literary success. This, however, 
must not be accepted as a comprehensive defi- 
nition of what is needed to secure literary 
recognition: the very fact of the rarity of com- 
plete success indicating that there must be 
something more than these simple require- 
ments. 

In the first place, to observe closely is not 
always to observe accurately. Artists tell us 
that itis much more difficult for beginners to 


see the thing as it really appears than it is to” 


make the necessary lines by which to represent 
that appearance. Our perception of the object 
seen is so much modified by preconceptions as 
to what it is or should be, that it becomes diffi- 
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cult to note and record its actual appearance. 
Doubtless the same is true in regard to a rec- 
ord to be made in writing. The first requisite, 
then, in descriptive writing, is not so much 
close observation as accurate observation. 

In addition to this, there must be what I 
shall term the selective instinct. The writer 
must be able to select those striking points 
which will be of interest to the reader, for it is 
as impossible to tell of everything observed as 
it is for the artist to put all the details of the 
scene before him on his little canvas. In each 
case the highest talent is his who succeeds in 
depicting the most in the fewest lines. The 
second requisition for descriptive writing, then, 
I shall name as that quality which enables the 
writer to select from the mass of his observa- 
tions that which will interest and instruct his 
readers. 

Besides these talents, his efforts must be 
supplemented by the imagination. Even as the 
sculptor sees in advance the life-like figure in 
the block of stone, before it is released by the 
chisel, just as truly the writer also must have 
the magic glasses of imagination through which 
he may see the picturesque, the tragic, the 
comic, or the pathetic, in the commonplace. 
He must be able to reach out and grasp the 
ultimate thought, of which the fact itself is but 
the symbol. Of course he who would convey 
this thought by writing must do so by use of 
language, and to reach the best success must 
become accomplished in its use; just as any 
workman must learn to use his tools skilfully. 

To summarize, then, the descriptive writer 
needs, first, to observe closely, but more es- 
pecially to observe accurately. Second, he 
must select carefully just those vital points 
which form the life of the picture, rejecting the 
immaterial. Third, he must be able to see, by 
the aid of the imagination, the striking, the 
beautiful, —in short the interesting,—in that 
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which is to be described. To use these facul- 
ties he must become practiced in the use of 
the language, yet remembering that it is, at the 
most, but a means to anend. At the present 
day, when the world is flooded with printing, 
and the editorial offices are still worse flooded 
with manuscripts, the great public has no use 
for “fine writing”’— with nothing init. The 
writer must have something to write which will 
be worth the reading, and then he must set it 


before the reader in the fewest words and in 
the most simple and straightforward manner. 
To do this, I am assured by successful authors, 
is not always as easy as the careless reader 
supposes. But if the turning out of a well- 
wrought article involves labor, the writer may 
console himself by reflecting that (to use words 
attributed to one of our greatest dramatists ) 
“easy writing’s curst hard reading.” 

Charles E. Benton. 


New Beprorp, Mass. 





EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS. 


XXVII.— By THE EpDITOR OF THE Red Book. 


The Red Book is a monthly magazine of 
short stories and nothing but short stories. 
With its October number it will be six months 
old. 

Manifestly a publication of this age has few 
office traditions to be overcome in filling its 
pages and developing its standards. The only 
thing required of manuscripts in order that 
they may find favor is that they shall be good 
short stories. The only puzzle, then, is as to 
the interpretation of that phrase, and that, in 
this office as elsewhere, finally depends on the 
personal appeal a given manuscript makes to 
the editor’s judgment. It is always a difficult 
matter to define things in which the personal 
equation enters so largely. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to outline a few affirmative and a few 
negative conditions which help or hinder man- 
uscripts from reaching publication in the Aed 
Book. 

There are few magazines that have been less 
heralded in advance of publication than the 
Red Book. It has depended upon its own 
pages to speak as to its purposes and its char- 
acter. In the first number appeared the only 
editorial expression to the public, and trom 
this certain phrases may be taken to serve the 
present purpose. 


“The Red Book wants to make friends of its 
readers, and it is the simplest of axioms to say 
that the best way to gain friends is to deserve 
them. It is the aim to give intelligent readers 
what they desire, and always it will be a pleas- 
ure to receive, and a satisfaction to defer to, 
suggestions from such readers as to what will 
please them best. But certain standards are 
established, to any infraction of which the Red 
Book will not yield. It is to be invariably in- 
teresting, wholesome, decent, and cheerful. It 
expects to win friends among those whose 
preferences are for the interesting, the whole- 
some, the decent, and the cheerful. It is be- 
lieved that these standards need not in any 
way conflict with each other, but rather are of 
mutual support. Stories need not be of shady 
morals or gloomy spirits to be interesting. 
The Red Book is no place for preaching, except 
as its clever stories of clever people, by virtue 
of their cleverness, preach the gospel of cheer- 
fulness and good will. If ever there be printed 
here a story of sadness, it will be but to accent 
more strongly some phase of happiness, ma- 
terial or otherwise, that is made conspicuous 
by contrast.” 

In common with some other publications 
the Red Book often falls below its standards, 
but these exist, nevertheless. The established 
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rule is that stories must be short and good. 
Any clean, original story may be available. 
There is no purpose to limit the field to one 
form. Romance, history, adventure, character- 
study, or any other variety of good short fiction 
is acceptable. Any story between 1,000 and 
5,000 words in length may serve the needs of 
the Red Book. Those of more than 5,000 
words are not likely to be available. 

There are some things that are not wanted 
under any circumstances: The risqué and the 
religious story are equally outside the plans of 
this magazine; nor are juvenile stories printed. 
Some other forms of short fiction have a preju- 
dice to overcome, and are not likely to be 
available, allhough manuscripts might be ac- 
ceptable if so good as to force a purchase; 
among such are those of extreme and obscure 
dialect; stories purely fantastic and based on 
unreasonable and unnatural violations of 
natural laws, and stories that are highly melo- 
dramatic. No market exists here for the 


cheap, tawdry love story. 

In this day when the occult enters so largely 
into numbers of manuscripts submitted, and 
into the minds of ‘many reading people, it is 
well to define the exactions of the magazine in 


this direction. Ghost stories which are 
nothing but ghost stories are not wanted 
under any circumstances. In order to be 
available for the Red Book, those stories whose 
mysteries depend upon the occult must be very 
cleverly handled, and must permit of some ex- 
planation through the application of reason- 
ably recognized forces. That is to say, 
thought transference, hypnotism, and mental 
influence are recognized forces operating in 
our personal relations, and a phenomenon 
which might be naturally credited to one of 
those forces is not unreasonable. An ex- 
ample of what is intended to be conveyed 
will be found in Charles Belmont Davis’s story, 
“On the Bay Road,” which leads the July Red 
Book. This rule, however, in common with 
others, no doubt has been violated in the 
pages of the magazine. 

Manuscripts submitted are judged entirely 
upon their merits, according to the standards 
established. Translations and reprints are 
not of service under any circumstances. Nor 


are manuscripts entirely outside the short 
fiction field in any way available at this time. 
The Red Book in its present form uses no 
poetry, history, biography, travel, description, 
essay, or editorial, and the submission of such 
matter is therefore useless. 

It is the purpose to give editorial judg- 
ment upon manuscripts as promptly as possi- 
ble, but conditions have been such as to make 
manuscript reading always from two to four 
weeks behind. It has been necessary, there- 
fore, to ask that much indulgence from writers, 
A receipt is sent to every writer on the day his 
manuscript arrives, so that no one is left in 
doubt as to the safety of his matter. All man- 
uscripts are read in the sequence of their 
arrival, and judgment is made very promptly 
after the first reading. An offer is invariably 
made to the author of any manuscript which 
proves acceptable to the editor, before the 
purchase is regarded as made, and immediately 
upon receipt of an affirmative reply from the 
author a check is forwarded. The rates at 
this time vary greatly. We are very glad to 
have writers indicate the price of manuscripts 
in the letters of transmission. _If that is not 
done, we make such an offer as we think the 
manuscript deserves, measured by our own 
standards as to its value to the Red Book. 
Our minimum rate is no higher than the 
column rate paid by the best newspapers, but 
there is a wide range of fluctuation above that, 
according to the author and the story. 

We need about two hundred stories a year, 
and we want good ones. Although the manu- 
script receipts, beginning with nothing six 
months ago, have now reached nearly 1,000 
manuscripts a month, there never has been a 
time when we have had enough of the stories 
that fully served our purpose. 

Writers who have their reputations yet to 
gain, as well as those of established’fame, are 
therefore invited to offer such matter as they 
believe to meet the exactions. We are just as 
unwilling to buy poor stuff from famous 
authors — sometimes they write it —as we are 
delighted to receive treasures from 
whose names are unknown. 


Trumbull White. 


those 


Cuicaco, Ill. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


7 
* * 


In view of the separation of Jack Lordon 
and his wife, renewed interest is given to the 
report that “The Kempton-Wace Letters,” 
which express radical] ideas about love and 
marriage, are the joint work of Mr. London 
and Annie Stransky. Mr. London is said to 


have written the Wace letters, and Miss 
Stransky the Kempton and Hester letters. 


7 
* * 


An American magazine editor has been try- 
ing to induce Thomas Hardy to write a new 
novel, but Mr. Hardy has definitely declined 
the editor’s proposal. It is refreshing once in 
a while to see the tables turned. 


- 
oF * 


Readers of THE WRITER who wish to com- 
pete in any of the prize contests announced in 
the “News and Notes” department should 
first write to the editors offering prizes for the 
rules governing the contests. It is impossible 
to give the details of such offers in a brief 
paragraph, and frequently the details are im- 
portant. 

* . * 

The movement to secure cheaper postage 
for manuscripts, which was begun by THE 
WRITER in September, 1891, now has the sup- 
port of the Society of American Authors, which 
is taking a lively interest in the matter. The 
society has mailed to all authors whose ad- 
dresses could be secured and to the editors of 
large papers throughout the United States a 
circular showing the injustice of the present 
postage rate on manuscripts and urging recipi- 
ents to join in bringing pressure to bear on 
congress to secure a change. The circular 
sets forth the fact that while authors and news- 
paper correspondents in the United States 
have to pay two cents an ounce for mailing 
their manuscripts to publishers in this country, 
if they wish to send these same manuscripts 
from the United States to the most remote 
parts of the world, they can do so at the rate 
of one cent for every two ounces — one-fourth 
of the cost of mailing to points within the 
United States. As THE WRITER said in Oc- 
tober, 1891: “It is actually cheaper for a writer 
in Boston to send a book manuscript by mail! 
to a London publisher than to a publisher in 
his own city. If the manuscript weighs fifty 
ounces, it will cost him one dollar to mail it to 
any point in the United States; he can mail it 
to any foreign country in the Universal Postal 
Union for twenty-five cents. There is no 
reason that writers can see why the United 
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States post-office should not carry a manu- 
script from New York to Chicago as cheaply 
as from New York via Chicago to Hong 
Kong.” 


a *« 


Similarly, as the circular of the Society of 
American Authors shows, writers living in the 
remotest parts of the world, or, to make the 
statement more striking, just across the border 
in Canada, can send their manuscripts to points 
within the United States at the rate of one cent 
for every two ounces, or four times cheaper 
than they could if residing in the United States. 
To quote the circular: — 

“Within the United States manuscripts rank 
as private communications and pay letter post- 
age—two cents for one ounce; outside the 
United States manuscripts rank as commercial 
papers and pay printed-matter rates — one cent 
for two ounces. ; 

* Cuba, Hawaii, Guam, Porto Rico, the Phil- 
pipines, Tutuila (in the Samoan group ) are 
now subject to the United States’ rulings, 
hence have slipped back from former auvance. 

“ Haiti is now more liberal than Porto Rico. 

“The Cook Islands are now more liberal than 
the Philippines. 

“The Samoan group is liberal or illiberal 
according to the owner of the individual island 
or port. German Samoa is liberal. United 
States Samoa is illiberal. 


* 
* * 


“The Universal Postal Union regards as 
commercial papers the following: All instru- 
ments or documents written or drawn wholly 
or partly-by hand, which have not the charac- 
ter of an actual or personal correspondence, 
such as papers of legal procedure, deeds of all 
kinds drawn up by public functionaries, way- 
bills or bills of lading, invoices, the various 
documents of insurance companies, copies of 
or extracts from deeds under private signature 
written on stamped or unstamped paper, scores 
or sheets of manuscript music, manuscript of 
books or of articles for publication in periodi- 
cals forwarded separately, corrected tasks of 
pupils excluding all comments on the work, etc. 

“The following countries are more liberal 


than the United States in relation to manu- 
scripts for books and newspapers : — 


Greenland, 
Persia, 

Soudan, 

Falkland Islands, 
Liberia, 

Nubia, 


French Colonies, 
German Colonies, 
English Colones, 
Spanish Colonies, 
Italian Colonies, 
Netherlands Colonies. 


Terra del Fuego, 
Venezuela, 
Congo, 
Zanzibar, 
North Borneo, 
Korea, 

“In fact every civilized and many uncivilized 
points the world over.” 


* 
* e 


Now, everybody knows that good manu- 
scripts are frequently declined by the editors 
to whom they are first offered, and that the au- 
thor’s bill for postage in selling any manu- 
script may prove to be considerable. In this 
respect manuscripts are unlike other merchan- 
dise, on which generally transportation charges 
are paid only once. The publisher who sends 
a printed book to a customer pays postage one 
way at the rate of one cent for two ounces. 
The author offering a book manuscript for sale 
may have to pay postage both ways, at the rate 
of two cents an ounce, eight or ten times or 
more before the sale of the manuscript is 
effected. Obviously the drain on the author’s 
purse is considerable, and every one must ad- 
mit that the discrimination against him, as 
compared with all other sellers of merchandise, 
is unjust. 

* ° * 

A book manuscript is merchandise, just as 
much as a pound of tea. There is nothing in 
it of the nature of personal correspondence, 
and there is no good reason why the author 
should be compelled to pay letter rates of two 
cents an ounce to send it through the mail. It 
would be only just for congress to take action 
reducing the rate of postage on manuscripts 
for publication, so that they may be mailed at 
the same rate as a printed book, and at the 
rate at which manuscripts are mailed now in 
other countries and from the United States to 
other countries. 


* 
« * 


The circular of the Society of American Au- 
thors says: “For four years this society has 
been endeavoring to secure to American writers 
the same rights as are possessed by foreign 
authors in their own countries, and by foreign 
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authors when sending manuscripts here, and 
by American authors when sending manu- 
scripts abroad. Eighteen months ago, at our 
request, the late Amos J. Cummings introduced 
in congress a bill to this effect. It did not 
pass before his untimely death. 

“ We expect to secure the introduction of a 
bill simultaneously in both senate and house 
at the next session of congress, and we write 
therefore to you and to others associated with 
the literary productivity of the United States. 
We ask from you three lines of assistance. 
First, that you will notify us of your interest in 
this effort; second, that you will correspond at 
the favorable moment with your congressman 
and senator; third, that you will advise us of 
others who might be interested in receiving 
similar circulars. 

“The importance of this matter to all who 
use their pens is so great, and the reform, if 
secured, will be so far reaching throughout all 
future time, that we urge you to let us hear 
from you at the earliest possible moment, as 
there is a vast amount of correspondence to be 
done in order to bring upon congress a pres- 
sure so uniform and so wide-spread that there 


shall be no hesitation in granting the plea.” 


* 
* * 


The secretary of the society is G. Grosvenor 
Dawe, 128 Broadway, New York City, who will 
gladly supply circulars to all who may apply 
for them. W. H. H. 


2 


“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 








The most wonderful woman The most wonderfulwoman 
in the world lives in Boston. | in the world lives in Boston. 
Though wealthy, she is al- | Though rich, she always 
ways more simply gowned | dresses more simply than any 
than any of her guests. — Du- | of her guests. 
luth Herald. 





We will know to-night. — | We shall know to-night. 
Brockton Times. 





It isa queer fact but true It is strange but true that 
that the news of the death of | the news of the death of 
Pope Leo reached London Pope Leo reached London by 
via of New York.— Nashua | way of New York. 

Daily Telegraph. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


“Dorothy Canfield” (Dorothea Frances 
Canfield ), who had a story, “The Man witha 








Country,” in the Mew Metropolitan for 
August, and another, “One Result of the 
Martinique Disaster,” in Harper's Bazar for 
August, is a daughter of James H. Canfield, 
librarian of Columbia University. Her mother 
is an artistof note. Miss Canfield graduated 
from the Ohio State University in 1899, and 
has spent much time abroad as traveler and 
student. Shereads, writes, and speaks fluently 
five languages. Her first printed work was 
“Essential Qualities of the Work of Emile 
Augier,” which was privately printed, and 
which was said by Brander Matthews to bea 
genuine contribution to the literature and 
criticism concerning Augier. Miss Canfield 
has frequently contributed fugitive pieces to 
special editions of the Mew York Times, and 
she has nearly ready for the press a volume, 
“The Influence of Racine and Moliére on the 
English Drama.” She is secretary to the 
Horace Mann School, New York. 





Patrick Leopold Gray, whose sonnet, “ Kan- 
sas,” appeared inthe National Magazine for 
August, was born in a prairie cabin in Kansas, 
in 1864, and now lives ona farm at Bendena, 
Kansas. The house, forty years old, is built 
of stone, with walls twenty-four inches thick, 
and in summer is almost entirely hidden by 
vines. Mr. Gray published his first book — 
“verses, of course,” he says—before his 
nineteenth year. The edition consisted of 
fifty copies, which he gave away. Later, he 
says, he bought them in—every one. His 
second book was a story for boys and girls, 
published by John B. Alden in 1888. Mr. 
Gray spent ten years at local newspaper work, 
five of which were passed at the pine desk of 
his own little “journal,” which enjoyed a cir- 
culation of about seven hundred copies. This 
experience, he says, left him poor in health 
and poor in pocketbook. He was gray at a 
very early age, and now, at thirty-nine, his hair 
is entirely white. His latest book, “Ina Car 
of Gold,” was published last year by the Saal- 
field Publishing Company, and he has just 
finished a fifth book, “ Prairieland,” a story 
for boys and girls, telling of pioneer life, and 
giving an account of home adventures on the 
high prairies of Kansas in the great grass- 
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hopper year. Mr. Gray has written humorous 
jingles for the daily press, but the sonnet, “ Kan- 
sas,” is a fair sample of his serious work. He 
now contemplates making a collection of his 
verse, published and unpublished, to be put in 
a more enduring form. 


Ella Lowery Moseley, author of the story, 
“The Amok of Wangsa,” which appeared in 
Short Stories for August, is a, native of 
Alabama, and lives in Birmingham. She is 
the widow of Dr. Robert A. Moseley, Jr., who 
was consul-general to Singapore at the time of 
his death, and it was during her residence 
there that she obtained the material for this 
story. She was for four years editor Of the 
woman’s department of a weekly newspaper, 
the columns of this department being devoted 
tocurrent events and book reviews as well as 
to household economy, and she often wrote 
not only the political editorials in addition to 
this department, but got out the entire paper. 
She has had occasional articles in the Wash- 
ington Post, the Birmingham Age-Herald, aud 
in several other leading papers, but ‘ The 
Amok of Wangsa” is her first literary venture 
—the beginning of writing as the one serious 
purpose of her life. She intends to write 
other stories characteristic of the Malay, 
which, considering the large percentage of 
Malays in the Philippine population, she 
hopes will be interesting to American readers. 
Mrs. Moseley has also at intervals written 
poems, which have been published in the 


New Orleans Times-Democrat, the New York, 


Home Fournal and her home papers, but she 
has never taken poetry seriously, and has not 
bombarded the magazines with it. She is now 
occupied with a novel, the atmosphere and 
plot of which is Southern and political. The 
theme of it, she says, may be expressed by the 
Japanese proverb, ‘A woman may not look 
upon two husbands,” but the treatment is 
psychological and idealistic, and it will be in 
no sense a problem novel, nor will it contain 
any word that “the young girl” may not read. 


Carroll Watson Rankin, author of * Cupid 
in the Elevator,” which was printed in Pear- 
son’s Magazine for August, is Mrs. Ernest 
Rankin, of Marquette, Michigan, and her pen 


name is her real name, not a pseudonym. 
Mrs. Rankin was educated in the public 
schools of Marquette and at Kemper Hall, 
Kenosha, Wis., and afterward spent two years 
abroad. Her first writing, a composition on 
“ Cats,” written when she was eleven years 
old, was published without her knowledge or 
consent in an educational journal. At seven- 
teen, she was local editor of a daily paper, and 
wrote, besides, a great many verses, that were 
published, under a pseudonym, in the Chicago 
Inter Ocean. Eight years ago her first 
attempt at a magazine article, a paper entitled 
“ The Winter Window Garden,” was accepted 
and promptly published by the Ladies’ Home 
Fournal. Mrs. Rankin confesses that she has 
never spent the money that she got for this 
manuscript. “Nothing,” she says, “ever 
seemed quite good enough to buy with that 
first astonishing check.” A second article 
was declined, and she wrote no more for five 
years. Three years ago she wrote, for her 
own amusement, her first short story, and 
later sent it to the Youth's Companion, by 
which it was immediately accepted. Since 
then the Companion has published eighteen 
other stories of hers. Her specialty seems to 
be the humorous short story. Within the past 
three years she has had articles, essays, or 
stories published in the Century, Harper's 
Monthly, Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, 
Munsey’s Magazine, Collier’s Weekly, Short 
Stories, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Black Cat, 
the Bookman, and many other periodicals, 
She regards “The Doctor’s Largest Fee,” and 
“ The Quest of the Hallowe’en Pumpkin,” both 
printed in the Youth’s Companion, as the best 
stories she has had published. 


2 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 





Ade.— George Ade’s own account of how 
he came to write the fables that have made 
him famous is given as follows in the Literary 
World: “ In 18go,” writes Mr. Ade, “having 
risen to a weekly income of fifteen dollars, I 
lit out for Chicago, where I got a job on the 
Morning News, later the Record, as a reporter. 
The following year I had pretty good assign- 
ments, and in 1893 I did special World’s Fair 
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stories. When the fair closed up I became 
the father of a department in the paper called 
‘Stories of the Street.’ I had to fill two 
columns every day, which, with a cut or two, 
meant from twelve hundred to two thousand 
words. My stuff was next to Eugene Field’s 
‘Sharps and Flats.’ When Field died I got 
his desk. I used to get desperate for ideas 
sometimes. One lucky day | wrote a story on 
a church entertainment, in which Artie was 
the spokesman. That was in 1895. I heard 
from that story so much that Artie was given a 
show once a week. In 1898 I ran up against 
the fable of the old serio-comic form. I had 
learned from writing my department that all 
people, and especially women, are more or less 
fond of parlor slang. In cold blood I began 
writing the fables to make my department go, 
but I had no idea that those fantastic things 
would catch on as they have. My first one was 
entitled ‘ The Blond Girl who Married a Bucket- 
Shop Man.’ Soon other papers asked permis- 
sion to copy the fables, and then to share them 
with the Record, and by-and-by a publisher 
collected them and made up a copyrighted 
book. There you have the whole thing in a 
nutshell.” 


Chesterton. — England is developing a new 
style of humor as well as America, and it is 
quite as different from the old humor as the 
new American humor is different from Artemus 
Ward and the earlier Mark Twain. The most 
conspicuous of these newer humorists is Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton. 

Mr. Chesterton is one among those writers 
who have graduated from journalism, — hardly 
graduated from it, perhaps, for he is still a reg- 
ular contributor to the London Daily News, 
having the same position on that paper that 
Andrew Lang held for a number of years. A 
sort of go-as-you-please column is conducted 
by him in that journal. He writes on any sub- 
ject that interests him, and the way he treats 
the subject, no matter what it may be, interests 
his readers. 

It is rather interesting to know that Mr. 
Chesterton when he left school intended to 
adopt art as a profession and studied for some 
time in well-known London studios. Even 
now, though he has laid aside the pencil for the 





pen, he usually carries a bit of crayon in 
his pocket, and wherever he sees a blank 
wall he proceeds at once to decorate it with 
some fantastic idea that has possession of his 
mind at the time. In appearance Mr. Chester- 
ton looks more like an artist Bohemian than a 
man of letters. He has been described as be- 
longing to the untidy type of genius. Dressis 
the last thing that he thinks about. He wears 
a broad-brimmed slouch hat, something rarely 
seen in the streets of London, and his whole 
appearance is in keeping with his hat.— Feaw- 
nette L. Gilder, in the August Critic. 


Gilman. — Rev. Bradley Gilman of the 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, intends to 
close his pastorate there within a year, and his 
letter of resignation will probably be presented 
at the annual church meeting in December. 
Success in the field of literature, especially 
through his recent novel, “ Ronald Carnaquay,” 
has led him to plan to give more of his atten- 
tion to this line of work than is possible in so im- 
portant a parish. He consequently has decided 
to retire from his pulpit before another sum 
mer, when he will have completed a service of 
twelve years. Mr. Gilman came to Springfield 
from Concord, N. H., in 1892. He was born 
in Boston, January 22, 1857, was graduated at 
Harvard College in 1880, and from the Harvard 
Divinity School in 1884. He was settled over 
churches in Belmont and Waverley for two 
years, and from there went to his pastorate in 
Concord. — Bostun Transcript. 


Henley. — When I went to London in 1804 
I had not heard much of W. E. Henley; but ! 
had not been there long before I heard a great 
deal of him. What I there heard has not 
been repeated on this side of the Atlantic, and 
certainly ought to interes‘ us. To us Mr. 
Henley was a poet, a critic, an editor, assuredly 
not of the first rank and perhaps not even of 
the second. To the young men in London, 
however, he was master, and all spoke of him 
in terms of reverence. 

The truth is, Henley was never especially 
successful in literature. Only so short a time 
ago as 1894 he was barely able to make scant 
living by his pen. Life was still the desperate 
struggle to him that it is to most hopeful young 
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men who are trying to enter the profession of 
letters, but to a man of Henley’s “ unconquer- 
able soul ” there were compensations that made 
the struggle for bread seem a matter of small 
moment. In his case the compensation was 
the worship of the successful young writers 
whom he had discovered and taught how to 
write successful and truly artistic short stories 
and poems. 

So far as I know, Mr. Henley never wrote a 
short story in his life; but as editor, first, of 
the Scotch paper the Wational Observer, and 
later of the Mew Review in London, and of 
other periodicals, he scented out and devel- 
oped nearly all the best English short-story 
writers. He was one of the very first to see 
the merit of Kipling’s work, of Barrie's, of 
Gilbert Parker’s, of Arthur Morrison’s, of W. 
D. Lowry’s, and of many others. These young 
men sent him their best stories even when 
they could have sold them to other editors for 
three times what Henley could afford to pay. 
They knew that commercial value in a story 
was nothing to him, that he would not have a 
story, whatever its price in the market, if it 
were not artistically worthy. 

And they felt in their souls that he knew 
what a truly artistic short story was. Oijten 
by crossing out half a line here, a word there, 
a sentence in another place, he turned a story 
not wholly successful into one that was entirely 
so. He was a teacher, and he taught the art of 
short-story writing to those in whom he saw 
promise — he developed many a finished genius 
out of the raw material. 

Mr. Henley was alsoa critic of poetry. It is 
said that he retouched all of Kipling’s early 
poems.— Sherwin Cody, in the Boston Tran- 
script. 

One of Mr. Henley’s “ young men” writes 
in the London Express about his former chief 
as follows : — 

“‘T must tell you,” he wrote when he had ac- 
cepted two manuscripts which had been re- 
jected by many editors, “that my hands are 
very full, and that my staff is a fairly complete 
one, so that if you make your way in, you must 
do so by sheer writing. ... I do not pro- 
pose to print your signature as yet, as 1 want 
to see how people are taken by your stuff.” 


Can you imagine how the young man who re- 
ceived that letter (he was still at Oxford) 
worked after that? 

The first two manuscripts were printed ex- 
actly as they had been sent in. The third 
came back so cut that he had some hours of 
indignation. One did not send careless work 
to Henley, and this had already been rewritten 
twice. But it was returned, and with the re- 
quest that he would return another which had 
not been produced without the same care. 
This was rewritten twice more, and cut re- 
morselessly, and one had learned a lesson. He 
was sometimes a terrible man with the copy of 
his contributors and with his own proofs. 

When the Mational Observer was dead, and 
we “waked” it at “Solfy’s,” he said in the 
course of his reply that as he looked round the 
room he saw no man with whose copy he had 
not taken great liberties, and that he was not 
going to apologize, because he knew that he 
had always been justified by the results. 


Hugo.— Victor Hugo always wrote stand- 
ing ata high desk especially constructed for 
him, throwing off sheet after sheet as fast as 
he filled it till he would be quite snowed up in 
leaves of foolscap. He often rose in the mid- 
dle of the night to note down an idea or a 
verse. He got up for the day usually at six 
o’clock and would devote from six to eight 
hours a day to his work. He made but few 
corrections, his poems being thought out com- 
plete in his brain before he put pen to paper. 
It is a well-known fact that he indulged in the 
arduous task of composition while traversing 
the streets of Paris on the top of an omnibus. 
When working out some great conception, he 
would spend hours in this way.—- Rehoboth 
Sunday Herald. 


London. — Jack London has had a varied 
experience, although only twenty-seven years 
old. He was born in San Francisco, Janu- 
ary 12, 1876. His father, John London, a 
nomadic trapper, scout, and frontiersman, ar- 
rived in San Francisco in 1873, and Jack was 
the youngest of ten half-brothers and sisters. 
He lived on California ranches until his tenth 
year, when his parents moved to Oakland, and 
he had the opportunity to acquaint himself with 
books from a public library, and to go to school. 
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But a few months later he “dropped into an 
adventurous life alongshore,” and “ became in 
turn a salmon fisher, an oyster pirate, a fish pa- 
trolman, a ‘longshoreman, and a general bay- 
faring adventurer.” When he was seventeen 
he shipped before the mast, going to Japan and 
Behring sea, seal hunting. 

Reviewing his mental and physical equip- 
ments up to the time he was eighteen, Mr. 
London says: “I had lived my childhood on 
California ranches, my boyhood hustling news- 
papers on the streets of a healthy western 
city, and my youth on the ozone-laden waters 
of San Francisco bay and the Pacific Ocean. 
I loved life in the open, and I toiled in the 
open, at the hardest kinds of work. Learning 
no trade, but drifting along from job to job, I 
looked on the world and called it good, every 
bit of it. Let me repeat, this optimism was 
because I was healthy and strong, bothered 
with neither aches nor weaknesses, never turned 
down by the boss because | did not look fit, 
able always to get a job shoveling coal, sailor- 
izing, or manual labor of some sort.” 

Swayed partly by interest in sociology and 
economics, partly by the fascination of the en- 
terprise, Mr. London tramped many thousands 
of miles over the United States and Canada. 
“On rods and blind baggages I fought my way 
from the open West, where men bucked big and 
the job hunted the man, to the congested labor 
centers of the East, where men were small 
potatoes and hunted the job for all they were 
worth.” 

He had more than one jail experience in the 
course of several thousand miles of tramping, 
because he possessed no fixed place of abode 
and no visible means of support. Later on he 
repeated his vagabond career in the East End 
of London, the result being his volume on 
“The People of the Abyss,” which, after its 
serial run in one of the magazines, is to appear 
in book form in the autumn. Eventually he 
decided that tramping was not all beer and 
skittles, and returned to Oakland, where he 
entered the high school. 

His college course in the University of Cali- 
fornia was limited to his freshman year, finan- 
ces, or the lack of them, obliging him to turn to 
at the familiar grind. This was in 1897, and, 


impelled by the promise of gold and adventure, 
Jack London was among the first to join the 
fall rush to the Klondike. 

It was in the Klondike that he gathered the 
material for his first books, which brought him 
before the reading public. His first magazine 
article was published in the Over/and Monthly 
in 1899, and his first book appeared the follow- 
ing year. 

He is a Socialist, and takes an active part 
in the propaganda of the Socialist party. His 
home is on the Piedmont Hills, overlooking 
San Francisco bay. Among his hobbies, other 
than Socialism, may be mentioned kite-flying 
and boat-sailing. Much of his writing is done 
on his sloop-yacht in San Francisco bay; at 
present he is writing a novel of the sea. 

Spencer.— Herbert Spencer, who was 
eighty-three last April, after expecting for 
sixty years that each new birthday would be 
the last, is absolutely sound in mind, despite 
all the reports to the contrary. He is feeble in 
body, and a few months ago there was some 
uneasiness regarding his condition, but the 
advent of sunshine on the sands of Brighton 
after a long and depressing period of cold and 
rain has pulled him up wonderfully. He has 
finished his life work, however, and probably 
will never write another word that is intended 
for the public eye. Not long ago an enter- 
prising American magazine asked me to offer 
him any sum that he might name for an article 
of any length whatever on any subject that 
might interest him. But the only answer was 
that while he appreciated the compliment of 
such an offer he regretted his inability to 
comply with it. He has received plenty of 
other offers almost as liberal in the last two 
years. 

The aged philosopher is now practically 
alone in the world. Affairs of the heart never 
interested him, and he now has not one near 
relative living. Huxley and Tyndall are gone, 
and nearly all his other old friends, except 
John Morley, and he is said to feel his isola- 
tion keenly. The man who acts as his secre- 
tary and writes practically all his letters for 
him is almost his only companion in the lonely 
house at Brighton. All requests for interviews, 
for permission to take photographs, for auto- 
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graphs, and for everything else of that sort are 
declined — usually by stereotyped letter. 

An intimate friend of Mr. Spencer's told me 
to-day the story of how the sage was “ discov- 
ered” in America. He says he thinks the facts 
were never published before. The little book 
—I think it was “The First Principles of 
Sociology "’— which had been published ob- 
scurely here, found its way to the tables of the 
famous old American publishing house for which 
the late E. L. Youmans was literary adviser. 
The author was unknown and the subject was 
dry, and no attention was paid to either until 
one day Mr. Youmans'’s sister happened to pick 
up the neglected volume in an idle moment. 
She read it from beginning to end with in- 
creasing interest, and told her brother that she 
had discovered a great philosopher. He was 
incredulous and said there was no public for 
books on sociology. Somewhat against his 
will, his sister persuaded him to read the book, 
with the result that he went to the head of his 
publishing house to say that an American edi- 
tion of the book must by all means be published, 
whether it proved profitable or not. The ad- 
vice was accepted, and although the book had 
no great sale, it attracted the attention of so 
many thoughtful folk in America that Mr. 
Spencer's audience was assured from that 
time forth.— “ H.C. P.,” in Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

Williamson.— C. N. Williamson, one of the 
authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” was, 
with the exception of Alfred Harmsworth, per- 
haps the youngest man who ever started an 
important London paper. He was the founder 
and first editor of Black and White, having 
previously been connected with the Graphic. 
As a boy he wrote a successful “ Life of Thomas 
Carlyle,” and at about the same time drew 
wide attention, in a series of articles which 
appeared in the Graphic, to Cumberland as a 
climbing centre. Mrs. Williamson, the other 
author of The Lightning Conductor,” was an 
American girl, a Miss Livingston of New York. 
She went to England on a visit eight or nine 
years ago, met Mr. Williamson there, and mar- 
ried a year or two later. She has written a 
number of novels which have been well re- 
ceived, but “The Lightning Conductor ” (with 


the exception of some short stories which ap- 
peared in the Strand and other magazines) is 
the first work that she and Mr. Williamson 
have done together. “The Lightning Con- 
ductor” was suggested by a long tour which he 
and his wife took in their automobile through 
the various countries named in the book. 


Their method of constructing the story was 
for Mrs. Williamson to write all the American 
girl’s letters, while Mr. Williamson wrote those 
of the English hero.— Zhe Critic for Fuly. 
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CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Do Illustrators Read ?— In the current 
Bookman Henry M. Baldwin raises the ques- 
tion, whether artists really read the texts they 
illustrate. He cites a number of examples 
which, with others that occur to the mind, 
would seem to require the answer that often 
they do not. 

For example, in “ The Two Vanrevels ” the 
hero plunges into some bushes, captures a 
truant kitten and returns it tothe heroine. He 
is described as wearing a white satin stock; 
yet in Mr. Hutt’s picture the stock is changed 
to black. 

The text of “ Lady Rose’s Daughter” clearly 
discloses that the action took place in the ‘70s; 
yet the men in Mr. Cristy’s pictures wear the 
creased and turned-up trousers that did not 
come into fashion until a dozen years later. 

“ Elspeth flopped down on her knees,” wrote 
Mr. Barrie in “Sentimental Tommy,” “ and put 
a babyish prayer for Jean Myles.” But in the 
accompanying picture Elspeth is irreverently 
sitting on the ffoor while she prays. 

Then look at the transformation that Mr. 
Birch wrought in Dan, in the new edition of 
Miss Alcott’s “ Little Men.” Dan is certainly 
a typical rough-and-tumble boy, but the artist 
makes him decidedly Fauntleroyish. 

Andre Castaigne’s picture of the death of 
Philip of Macedon, published in the Cen/ury 
not long ago, shows the assassin holding his 
short sword — practically the American bowie 
knife — as bowie knives are held in popular- 
price melodrama, but never by men who use 
them in real life. 

Military equipments are often a weak point 
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with the average artist. In one of Robert W. 
Chambers’s grim war stories, published by 
many newspapers a few years ago, an officer 
was shown by the artist wearing his sword on 
his right side, and yet there was not a word in 
the text to show that the officer was left- 
handed. 

Nor are the most eminent artists exempt 
from these blunders. In spite of the line, 
“heavily the low sky raining,” Rossetti and 
Waterhouse, in their illustrations of “The 
Lady of Shalott,” have candles burning 
brightly around the heroine’s body as it floated 
down to Camelot. Holman Hunt's well- 
known design for the same poem evoked from 
the poet the justifiable protest: “My dear 
Hunt, I never said that the young woman’s 
hair was blowing all over the shop.” 

Charles Dickens was notoriously fussy about 
the illustrations of his works, and once said 
that he would cheerfully have given £100 to 
have a certain picture kept out. Dickens had 
the true journalist’s instinct for accuracy, and 
if publishers were as wise as they ought to be, 
they would insist upon it as persistently as he 
did. — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Difficulties in Translation. — An amusing 
blunder occurred in a French translation of J. 
Fenimore Cooper’s novel, “ The Spy.” The 
author, describing a scene in Westchester 
county, wrote of one of the characters in the 
story, that he rode up in front of a house, dis- 
mounted and tied his horse to a large locust — 
m2aning, of course, the tree indigenous to that 
region. 

The French translator, ignorant of any such 
tree, and taking the word locust literally, trans- 
lated it by the word “ sauterelle,” which, when 
again rendered in English, read that the officer 
tied his horse to a large grasshopper. 

Welsh rabbits always puzzle the French. 
Invariably they translate these dishes into an- 
im4ls, calling them “lapins du pays de Galles,” 
or “ rabbits of the land of Wales.” 

Where Shakspere makes one of his heroes 
say that, renouncing his inheritance, he will 
carve out for himself a fortune with his sword, 
a French translator renders that : — 

“What care I for lands? With my knife I 
will make a fortune cutting meat.” 








The Firth of Forth was once translated “ le 


cinquiéme de quatriéme ’— “the fifth of the 
fourth.” 


Victor Hugo rendered “ peajacket” “ paletot 
& la purée de pois.” 

“ Out, out, brief candle!” was made by Jules 
Janin, “ Sortez, candelle!’’ — “ Candle, go 
away!" — New York Tribune. 


The Author as a Reporter. — The author 
who has been a reporter knows how to go 
about the business of getting facts. Specific 
knowledge, technical names of things and inti- 
mate details he absorbs by instinct. . Sewell 
Ford, whose recently published book, ‘ Horses 
Nine,” seems to show that he knows the horse 
thoroughly, has been through the journalistic 
mill. When he begins a story, about a truck 
horse, for instance, he visits the Bull’s Head 
district, where heavy draughts are put up at 
auction; he haunts the big city stables, where 
hundreds of truck horses are housed, and he 
fraternizes with the men who drive the 
trucks. Finally, when he is sure of his 
ground, he writes the story.— Zhe Scribner 
Bulletin. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 








Tue Art oF WRITING AND SPEAKING THE ENGLISH Lan- 
GuaGE. By Sherwin Cody. Vol. 1. — Word study. 128 pp 
Vol. 11. — Grammar and Punctuation. 127 pp.; Vol. Ill. 
—-Composition. 128 pp.; Vol. 1V.— Constructive Rheto- 
ric. 126 pp. Cloth, 75 cents each: the set, $3.00. Chi- 
cago: The Old Greek Press. 1903. 

Mr. Cody is a safe guide in matters of lan- 
guage study and literary composition, and 
these four books of his have interest and 
value. The volume on “ Word-study” takes 
up spelling, a study of letters and words, word- 
building, and pronunciation, and even well-in- 
formed people can learn a good deal from it. 
The volume on “Grammar” gives in simpli- 
fied form the laws of sentence-building, and 
twenty pages at the end include the essential 
rules of punctuation. The volume on “ Con- 
structive Rhetoric” takes up business-lett r 
and advertisement writing, short-story writ- 
ing, and creative composition of different 
kinds, such as verse-writing, essay-writing, 
novel-writing, etc. The volume on ‘“ Compo- 
sition ” undertakes to teach the art of effective 
writing, largely by analysis of the work of the 
masters, fixing attention on the rhetorical 
element that each writer best illustrates. The 
books are all of handy pocket size, convenient 
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for daily study. They are well worth their 
price. W.H. H. 
YounG Ivy On Ot_p Watts By H. Arthur Powell. 57 pp. 
Antique Boards, $1.00. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 1903. 
That Mr. Powell is a versatile verse-maker 
is shown by the fact that in this collection he 
reprints contributions to periodicals so unlike 
as Town Topics andthe Christian Advocate. 
Other verses are reprinted from Scribner's 
Magazine, Munsey’s, the lndependent, and 
other leading periodicals. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Powell’s aptitude is general, and he shows 
talent in writing various kinds of verse. Occa- 
sionally a false rhyme — like “ silence ’— “ vio- 
lence” — mars the effect of his work, but asa 


whole it is in good form, and it shows much 
poetic feeling. W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


CAREER AND CONVERSATION OF JOHN SwINTON. By Robert 
Waters. 84 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Boston: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. 1902. 

BeyoND THE REQUIEMS, AND OTHER VersgEs. By Louis Alex- 
ander Robertson. 65 pp. Cloth. San Francisco: A. M 
Robertson. 1902. 

Cue Lert Stok Man. By Margaret Blake Robinson. 266 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. New York: J.S, Ogilvie Publishing Co. 1902 

Tue Kinc oF UnApitta. By Howard R. Garis. 124 p 
Cloth, 50 cents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Oo: 
1902. 

LeTTers OF AN AmerICAN CountTESS. 128 pp. Cloth, 50 
ents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 1902. 

O BeNgVOLENT Frupa.ism. By W. J. Ghent. 202 pp. 
Cloth. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1902. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ The publishers of Tue Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
cn receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office, Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 


Tue “Literary Centre.” M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 
Atlantic (38 ¢.) for September. 

Some Earty Impressions.—I. — Sir 
Atlantic (38 c.) for September. 

CuristopHerR Nort.” (John Wilson.) William 
penwall Bradley. A ¢dantic ( 38 c.) for September. 
Books New anp Otp: W. E. HENLEY AND JouRNAL- 
ism. H.W. Boynton. A ¢antic (38 c.) for September. 

lun Secret or Worpswortu. ( Review of Walter 
Raleigh's ‘‘ Wordsworth.” ) Bradford Torrey. A tlanti 
(35 c.) for September. 

Deciinep with THANKs. Contributors’ Club, A tlantic 
(38 c.) for September, 

A Query ConcerninG Up-to-Date Nove.ists. Con- 
tributors’ Club, A tdantic (38 c.) for September. 


Emerson. Joseph H. Choate. Critic (28 c.) for Septem- 
ber. 


Leslie Stephen. 






James Martineau. Mrs. Humphry Ward. Critic ( 28 c.) 
for September. 


Puit May. Illustrated. Christian Brinton. Critic ( 28 c.) 
for September. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF New YorkK.— XII. 
Critic (28 c.) for September. 


LinGuistic LAzINEss. Herbert W. Horwill. Critic 
(28 c.) for September. 


WuistLer’s BoyvuHoop. A.J. Bloor. Critic ( 28 c.) for 
September. 


Witt1am Ernest Hentey. Randall Blackshaw. 


Illustrated. 


Criti 
(28c.) for September. 
Fiction, NortH anp Soutn. Mrs. L. H. Harris 


Critic (28 c.) for September. 

A Cuetsea MénaGe. (Mrs. Carlyle’s servants.) Emily 
Cook. Reprinted from the National Review in the Eclectic 
(28 c.) for September. , 

Tue Novets or Peacock. Herbert Paul. Reprinted from 
the Nineteenth Century and After in the Eclectic (28 c.) for 
September. 

A CHALLENGE TO THE Critics. ‘‘ An Ungrateful Author.’’ 
Reprinted from the National Review in the Eclectic (28 c.) 
for September. 

Tue Eruics or Paropy. Reprinted from the Academy 
in the £clectic ( 28 c.) for September. 

CHARLES Dickens As AN Eptror. Augustine Birrell 
Reprinted from Chamders’s Journal in the Eclectic ( 28 c.) for 
September. 

tHe Late Frepertck Witt1aM Ho tis. With portrait. 
American Monthly Review of Reviews (28 c.) 


for Sep- 
tember. 

A YEAR OF CONTINENTAL LITERATURE.—I. Dial (13 
for August 1. 

THe Literary METHOD oF TEACHING ENGLISH.  Sher- 


win Cody. Déial(13 c.) for August 16. 

How Dictionarres ARE Mave. Illustrated. William 
Curtis Stiles. Success (13 c.) for September. 

Vers pe Socitt® is ENGLIsH. 
Smart Set (28 c.) for September. 

Josern Putirzer. The Man Who Revolutionized Amer 
ican Journalism With portrait. Frank Lane Carpenter. 
Everybody's Magazine (13 c.) for September. 

A Lirtce Tatk arnour A GreaAT Poet.  Iilustrated. 
Klyda Richardson Steege. S¢. Nicholas (28 c.) for September. 

Avowats. Being the First of a New Series of ‘‘ Confessions 
of a Young Man.”’ George Moore. Liffincott’s 
(28 c.) for September. 


Brander Matthews 


Magazine 


CuHarvces Lamsp’s One Romance. With fac-simile of a 
portion of a love-letter. John Hollingshead. Harfer’s 
Monthly (38 c.) for September. 

THE STANDARD OF PRONUNCIATION IN ENGLISH. T.R 
Lounsbury, LL. D. Harfer’s Monthly (38 c ) for September. 

An AMERICAN INDIAN COMPOSER. 
Harper's Monthly ( 38 c.) for September. 

Witt1amM Ernest Hentey. With portrait. World To- 
Day (28 c.) for September. 

‘Puit May.’’ Illustrated. F.E. Waska. World To- 
Day (28 c.) for September. 

WHISTLER: SANE AND UNSANE. Illustrated. James 
William Pattison. World To-Day ( 28 c.) for September. 

MARK Twatn. Illustrated. Samuel E. Moffet. 
(13 ¢.) for September. 

Joun Warp Stimson: A Biographic Sketch. With front- 
ispiece?photograph. Charles Brodie Patterson. Mind (23 c.) 
for September. 


Natalie Curtis. 


Pilgrim 
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A Curnese Paper tn New York. Illustrated. George 
Grantham Bain. Strand Magazine (13 ¢.) for Septem- 
ber. 

Litt_e PILGRIMAGES AMONG THE MEN AND WomEN Wuo 
Have Written Famous Books. II1.— Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy. E. F. Harkins. Literary World (13 ¢c. ) for Septem- 
ber. 

Does Copyricut Copyricut? Concluded. 
Elder. Literary World (13 c.) for September 

Tue Buyinc or Books. Bliss Carman. Literary World 
(13 c. ) for September. 

THe Deciine or STYLE. 
(8c. ) for September. 

Tue Nover — Wuat It Witt Become. “J.G.L.” Re- 
printed from the London Academy and Literature in Book 
News (8 c. ) for September. 

Dip SHAKESPEARE WriTE Bacon ? Re- 
printed from the National Review in Book News (8 c.) for 
September. 

Genius AND Morats. Harold van Santvoord. Reprinted 
from Literature in Book News (8 c. ) for September. 

Emice Zora. Henry James. Atlantic Monthly (38 c.) 
for August. ; 

Tue Younc Man IN 
Critic (28 c.) for August. 

Gitpert K. CHESTERTON. 
Critic (28 c.) for August. 


Samuel J. 


Albert S. Henry. Book News 


Leslie Stephens. 


Fiction. G. K. Chesterton. 


“The Lounger in London.”’ 


WuistLer. With portrait. Christian Brinton. Critic 
{ 28 c.) for August. 

Pavut Veraine. Illustrated. Francis Grierson. Critic 
{ 28 c.) for August. 

Mavrice Hewett As A Port. Milton Bronner. Critic 


( 28 c.) for August. 

AND THE 
Critic (28 c.) for August. 

New Yorx.— XI. 
Critic (28 c.) for August. 
Nature? Jennette Barbour 


BROWNING ANIMAL KINGDOM. Elisabeth 
Luther Cary. 

LITERARY 
trated. Charles Hemstreet. 


Was Tuoreau A Lover or 


LANDMARKS OF Illus- 


Perry. Critic (28 c.) for August. 

Insanity 1n Criticism. James E. Routh, Jr. Critic 
(28 c.) for August. 

A Summer Visit To Concorp. Illustrated Katharine 


M. Abbott. 
CHARLES AND Mary Lams. 


Critic (28 c.) for August. 
( Review of ‘“‘ The Works of 


Charles and Mary Lamb.” Edited by E. V. Lucas) Illus- 
trated. William Archer. Critic ( 28 c.) for August. 
MAETERLINCK AND “ JoyZELLE.”’ Grace Corneau. 


Critic (28 c.) for August. 
Epirors To A_ LITERARY 

Reader (28 c. 
INTERVIEW. 


LETTERS FROM ASPIRANT. 
** The Literary Aspirant.”’ 


Lonpon : AN 


for August 
Jack Fannie K,. Hamilton. 
Reader (28 c.) for August. 

Tue Literary GuiLLotine.— 1X 
Reader ( 28 c.) for August. 

Tue Poetry oF WILiiaM 
Reader ( 28 c.) for August. 
ENGLAND. 


The Otherwise Men. 


Butter Yeats. ‘A. E.” 


FICTIONSHIRE, Sewell Ford. Reader (28 c.) 
for August. 
Best “i. 


from London Academy and Literature in Book News (8 c.) 


On THE Prose STv.e. Reprinted 


for August. 


Reatism IN Letters. Bliss Carman 


(13 c.) for August. 

LITTLE 
Wuo Have Written Famous 
FE. F. Harkins. 


MeN Women 
11.— George Ade 
Literary World (13 c.) for August. 


PILGRIMAGES AMONG THE AND 


Books. 


Literary World 





Samuel J. Elder. 


Dors Copyricut Coryricut?—I. 
Literary W orld(13 ¢.) for August. 

James Apsspott M’Neitt WHuistT Ler. Illustrated. 
Emest Knaufft. American Monthly Review of Reviews 
(28 c.) for August. 

Tue Boy in Fiction. 
Magazine (13 c.) for August. P 

BeinG AN AuTHorR. William J. Burtscher. 
Day (28 c.) for August. 

Some THouGnts on CARLYLE. 
Magazine ( 13.) for August. 

An INTERVIEW WITH GABRIELE D’ AnnuNz1I0. Doctor 
Bruno Franchi. Wilshire’s Magazine (13 c-) for August. 

Tue Dramatic Art. Réjane. National Review (78 c.) 
for August. 


Julia R. Tutwiler. Gunton’s 
World To- 


L. H. Dyer. Wilshire’s 


Str Isaac Pitman anv His SHORTHAND. With por- 
trait. David Bailey. Reprinted from the Journal of Orthoe/) 
and Orthography in the Phonographic Magazine (13 ¢c.) for 
August. 

WriTInG AND ARRANGING CaTaLocugs. E. St. Elmo 
Lewis. Book-Keeper (13 c.) for August. 


WENDEL! 
Men and Wome» 


AMERICAN Men oF Letrers — OLIVER 
Homes, Illustrated. John P. Murphy. 
(13 c.) for August 

Tue Democracy oF JAmMgs Russett Lowe.ti. 
Working. Pilgrim (13 c.) for August. 

Wuy Use Srecractes? New York Medical Times (13 c. ) 


D.W. 


for August. 

How We Lost a Great Scoop. 
Newspaperdom (13 c. ) for August 27. 

EssENTIALS OF SUCCESSFUL JOURNALISM. 
Newspaperdom (13 c. ) for August 20. 

JouRNALISM AS A CAREER FOR YounG Men. John 
Temple Graves, H. H. Cabinnis. Newsfaferdom (13 c. ) for 
August 6 

How to Become a SuccessFuL NEWSGATHERER. 
H. Witson. Newsfaperdom (13 c.) for August 6. 

J. McNem. Wuistrer. “N.N.” Nation (13 0.) for 
August 20. 

EDUCATION AND JOURNALISM. 


Harry Dare Craig 


S. J. Thomas 


George 


Nation (13 c.) for Au 


gust 27 

A Visit To Samoa. ‘‘ The Countess of Jersey.” Vouth's 
Companion (13 c.) for August 6. 

Mitiion-DoLtarR Book MakinG. Norman H. White 


Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) for August 1. 
Tue SUPERNATURAL IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 
Reprinted from the Edinburgh Review in the Living Ag 
(18 c.) for August 1. 
Dickens AS AN EptTor. 


R. C, 


Reprinted from Chaméers’s Journal in the Living Age (18 c.) 


CHARLES Lehmann. 
for August 1. 

Frederick A. Talbot. R« 
printed from Chamdbers’s Fournal in the Living Age (18 c.) 


A TeLerHone Newspaper. 
for August 8. 

R. Wilkins Rees. 
the London Quarterly Review in the Living Age (18 c¢.) for 


Guimpses OF RusKIN. Reprinted from 
August 15. 
WILLIAM “HH. B. M. W.” Re- 


printed from the Athenaeum in the Living Age (18 c.) for 


Ernest Hen .ey. 
August 15. 
Charles L. Eastlake. R« 
printed from the Nineteenth Century and After in the Livin: 
Age (18 c.) for August 22. 

A Revivepn Scanpat. (The Carlyle controversy.) Re- 
printed from Blackwood’s Magazine in the Living A ge (18 c.) 
for August 22. 
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New Epitions or CHartes Lams. Augustine Birrell. 
Reprinted from the Sfeaker in the Living Age (18 c.) for 
August 29. 

WuistLer. Reprinted from the Athenaeum in the Living 
Age (18 c.) for August 29. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward hasleft London for her 
charming old-fashioned country residence, 
Stocks House, at Tring, with the intention of 
beginning work on her new novel. 


Muriel Dowie, the divorced wife of Henry 
Norman, has married Edward Arthur Fitz- 
gerald, a lieutenant in the British army. 


Albert Lee, author of children’s stories, has 
been divorced from Blanche C. Lee, who is 
also a writer of children’s stories. 


At picturesque Kittery Point, Me., is W. D. 
Howells’s equally picturesque summer home, a 
cluster of rambling buildings, surrounded by 
fine old trees and set on a hill commanding the 
sea to the Isles of Shoals. The dwelling-house 
was originally a small, plain farm-house, added 
to— a room here, a wing there —as need re- 
quired. Then Mr. Howells bought it and 
turned the barn into a detached library and 
workshop, lined with books and pictures. It 
has been the scene of much of his recent work, 
for he remains in Maine from spring to the 
late autumn. 


Jules Verne is almost blind. An operation 
for the removal of a cataract is necessary, but 
he declines to undergo this on the ground that 
it would be too dangerous at his age. He is 
seventy-five years old. 


“ Pierre Loti,” who is Captain Viaud of the 
French navy, has been assigned to duty in the 
torpedo destroyer Vautour at Constantinople. 


Elizabeth Cherry Waltz, author of the ‘‘ Pa 
Gladden” stories, is literary editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Fournal, and wife of Fred- 
eric H. Waltz, financial editor of the Louzsville 
Herald. Vheir home is in Meadowbrook, a 
suburb of Louisville. 


The editor of Punch, Sir Francis Burnand, 
will publish in October “ Reminiscences of My 
Life.” His associates on the staff of Punch 
and his notable acquaintances in and out of 
society will, of course, be commemorated. 


The Outlook Company announces “ Tolstoy 
the Man,” which Professor Steiner of Grinnell 
College has in preparation. 


A biography of Tom Moore is to be written 
for the English Men of Letters Series by 
Stephen Gwynn. The _ series will also be 
increased next season by Alfred Ainger’s 
biography of Crabbe and, it is hoped, by Dr. 
Van Dyke’s life of Lowell. 

A notable addition to the American Men of 
Letters Series is the “ Life of Sidney Lanier,” 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce is to 
be written by Professor Edward Mims of Trin- 
ity College, Durham, North Carolina. 


A memoir of the late Edwin L. Godkin is in 
preparation, and any who may have preserved 
letters from him available to that end are 
asked to send them to Lawrence Godkin, 56 
Wall Street, New York. They will be re- 
turned in all cases when merely loaned. 


The man who wrote “ Hiawatha,” Charles 
Daniels of Kansas City, whose pseudonym is 
‘* Neil Moret,” sold the air for $10,000, and has 
been given a place as composer in the biggest 
music publishing house in the United States. 


Men and Women (New York), a little 
magazine, scarcely six inches by four in di- 
mensions, just started, is an illustrated period- 
ical of personalities, and is edited and pub- 
lished by Mattie Sheridan. 


The Public Library Monthly is a new maga- 
zine published in Boston by the American 
Architect Company. It is to be a periodical 
“devoted to Libraries, Books, and their 
Makers.” 


The American Cartoonist Magazine, just 
started at Denver, announces itself as the 
official organ of the newspaper artists and 
newspaper writers. Walter Juan Davis is the 
editor. 


The Review of Catholic Pedagogy is a new 
magazine published in Chicago. Professor 
Thomas E. Judge is the editor. 


S. S. McClure has been spending the sum 
mer in Switzerland with his family, and when 
he returns he will personally edit WcC/ure’s 
Magazine, which he says has been edited by 
the whole staff. 
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land Magazine, has accepted an offer from the 
London Times and has gone to England. The 
New England Magasine has been sold to the 
American Architect Company, of which J. D. 
P. Wingate is manager. 

Victor H. Smalley of St. Paul has changed 
his Northwest Magazine and now publishes it 
bi-monthly as the Northwest Farmers’ Maga- 
zine, and in addition puts outa ten-cent maga- 
zine of short stories. 

Beginning with the September number, the 
New Metropolitan will be known as the Metro- 
politan Magazine. 

Poet Lore ( Boston), now a quarterly, has 
resumed its old name. 


Manzi, Joyant, & Co. have resumed the 
publication of Paris Lllustré, which was is- 
sued successfully for more than twenty years, 
and discontinued only on account of the other 
engagements of its editors. 

The Overland Monthly (San Francisco ) 
increases its price with the September number 
to fifteen cents a copy. The publishers say 
that the magazine will undergo a change in 
policy; its field will be broadened and its con- 
tents improved in all directions. 

Ainslee’s Magazine offers prizes of $500, 
$250, $150, and $100 for the four best love 
stories of from 1,000 to 3,000 words, the -only 
requirement being that they be American in 
setting and coloring. 

The Four-Track News ( New York) will pay 
from twenty-five to fifty cents each for photo- 
graphs suitable for reproduction. The subjects 
desired are scenes and objects of interest, es- 
pecially those possessing life; also unique 
pictures of any sort. 


The Book-Lover Press (New York), which 
publishes the Book-Lover and the Book and 
News-Dealer, and which is to begin publish- 
ing books this fall, is owned by the Consolida- 
ted Retail Booksellers, a corporation repre- 
sented in 237 cities and towns throughout the 
United States by leading booksellers, who are 
stockholders in the company and under con- 
tract with the corporation to co-operate in all 
practical ways for their just advantage. 





W. F. Kellogg, publisher of the Mew LEug- 


The Neale Publishing Company has trans- 
ferred its editorial and publication depart- 
ments from Washington to New York. 


An anonymous book soon to be published 
under the title of “The Truth About an Au- 
thor’ is expected to give an amusing account 
of actual experiences in literary and news- 
paper offices and in novel-writing. 


“ Backgrounds of Literature” will be the 
title of Hamilton W. Mabie’s new book, which 
is to be brought out shortly by the Out- 
look Company, New York. Wordsworth, 
Emerson, Goethe, Scott, Shakspere, Irving, 
and other poets and prose writers will be 
studied, and the book will be profusely 
illustrated. 

Robert J. Burdette is now pastor of a Bap- 
tist church in Los Angeles. 

The Periodical Publishers’ Association of 
America, with principal officers in New York 
City, has been incorporated to promote the in- 
terests of publishers and to stimulate social 
and friendly relations. The directors are: 
Jobn Brisben Walker of Irvington-on-the-Hud- 
son, F. N. Doubleday, Arthur T. Vance. 
Theron McCampbell, John Adams Thayer 
and Lewis Klopsch of New York city; Wil- 
liam B. Howland of Montclair, N. J; Fred- 
erick B. Colyer of Tenafly, N. J.; Oscar W. 
Brady of Orange, N. J.; R. J. Cudahy of 
Brooklyn and Edward E. Higgins of Tarry- 
town. 

Shortly before the death of Benjamin L. 
Farjeon, St. Nicholas secured from him a story 
for children, which will be the chief serial of 
St. Nicholas for the coming year. 

George Moore has in Lifppincott’s for Sep- 
tember the first of a series of literary papers, 
in which he asks and answers the question, 
“ Why is it that England has failed to produce 
a first-class work of fiction?” 


Phil May died in London August 5, aged 
thirty-eight. 

Noah Brooks died at Pasadena August 16, 
aged seventy-two. 

Major C. lM. Smith (“Bill Arp”) died at 
Cartersville, Ga., August 24, aged seventy- 
seven. ‘ 





